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Gray, grizzly, or white bear—ursus arcticus.|which they have dug from their burrows. They 
—His range is on the upper courses of the Mis-|have an exquisitely soft, fine fur, of cerulean 


_ Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |souri and its tributaries, and along the bases of|colour ; and they have, on each side of their jaws, 


the Rocky mountains. The brown bear, except|a pouch or skinny bag, of considerable size, which 
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Fiat's History and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

“At the sources of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Yellowstone, Platte, White, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers, and on all their tributaries that have sources 
in the Rocky mountains, the great object of pur- 
mit, both by the hunters and trappers, white and 
savage, is the beaver. It is the chief source of 
gain to the savages; their dependence for their 
supply from the whites, of arms, ammunition, 
blankets, strouding, traps, whiskey, and all objects 
of necessity and desire To these lonely and 
sequestered regions repair hundreds of white hun- 
ters, who hunt for subsistence, and trap for gain. 
They make their way in companies of armed part- 
nerships, fitted out, as a kind of guerillas. Sume- 
times a pair of sworn friends hunt together. 
There are not a few who repair alone to these soli- 
tary streams and mountains. Qutlawry, avarice, 
necessity, and appetite for lawless and unrestrained 
and unwitnessed roving, constant exposure and 
danger, the absolute need of relying alone’ upon 
their own personal strength and resources, create 
t very singular compound of astonishing quickness 
of perception, and a reckless confidence in their 
owt-powers. We have seen more than one hunter 
of this cast, incurably attached to a solitude of 
labour and. danger, compared with which Robin- 
son Crusoe’s sojourn on his island was but a mere 
pastoral experiment. They furnish an impressive 
proof that there is no mode of life, intrinsically so 
tepulsive and painful, but man may become recon- 
tiled to it by habit. A lonely hunter, cast upon 
the elements with nothing but prairies and moun- 
tains in view, without bread or salt, and every 

in jeopardy from beasts and savages, amidst 
scenery and dangers, that would naturally tend to 


flying, pursues him, having less fear of him than 


any other beast of prey. Indian warriors, in their 


vaunting war-songs, when they perform what is 


they are transporting trom their holes. They 
prey on the bulbous roots of flowers, on potatoes, 
and other vegetables, and are particularly destruc- 
tive to young orchards, killing the trees by gnaw- 


called ‘ striking the post,’ or rating the bravery of|ing off a complete circle of bark round the body, 


their exploits, recount having slain one of these 
animals as no mean exploit, and, in fact, as not 
inferior to having slain a human enemy. It is 
one of the largest and strongest animals of prey, 
being, out of comparison, larger than the brown 
bear. Lewis and Clark give the dimensions of one 
slain by their party towards the sources of the 
Missouri. It measured round the head, three feet 
five inches; and round the neck, three feet eleven 
inches ; length, eight feet seven inches and a half; 
round the fore leg, one foot eleven inches ; length 
of talons, four inches and a half! The weight-is 
sometimes nearly thirteen hundred pounds. Like 
the lion and the tiger on the African deserts, he 
reigas the ferocious tyrant of these solitudes. 
The Crow Indians, and the Gros Ventres, who 
live in the rauge of this animal, have lost many 
of their bravest warriors by him. The white 
hunters are shy of attacking him, except in com- 
panies; and many have been destroyed iu the at- 
tempt. The skin of those in the more northern 
regions is very valuable. It is rated in value from 
thirty to fifty dollars. Fortunately, he is not very 
swift; and as he usually ranges in the timbered 
regions, and, unlike the brown deer, does not 
climb, hunters fly him by mounting a tree. 

“ Squirrels.—Grey, black, chesnut, and all the 
smaller varieties of this animal abound. There 
is no part of the valley where they do not prey 
upon corn fields, adjacent to woods, in. such a 
manner, as that in autumn farmers will not con- 
sider it an object to furnish a boy with a gun, 
powder and lead, on condition that he will shoot 
only about their corn fields. It is a cheering 
spectacle in autumn, to walk in the, beech and 
hickory bottoms, where you may often sce, at one 
view, half a dozen of these active and proud little 
animals flourishing their erect and spread tails, 
barking defiance at you, or each other, and skip- 
ping, as if by the aid of wings, from branch to 
branch. It is a fact, to which we can bear vcular 
testimony, that they cross rivers ; sometimes swim- 


into some full mountain stream, and paddles down 


maise the heart to God, trusting to no divinity but| ming, at other times on a chip or piece of bark, 
his knife and his gun; building all his plans for|raising and spreading their tails by way of sail. 
the future on his traps, regarding the footsteps of| It often happens to these, as to other inexperienced 
man imprinted in the sand an object of calcula-| navigators, that they spread too much canvass, 
ting apprehension, and almost equally dreading|and are overset and drowned. It is related, as 
! of the white man and the savage, in situa-| having happened in the year 1811, that they emi- 
tions thus lonely and exposed—braves the heat of| grated from the north towards the south by thou- 
summer and the ices of winter, the grizzly bear,|sands, and with a front of some regularity, along 
and robbers of his own race and the savages, for|the lower part of the State of Ohio, and the whole 
years. When he has collected a sufficient number|front of Indiana. Thousands were drowned in 
of packs of beaver, he falls a hollow tree, slides it attempting to cross the Ohio. 

“Gopher, a species of mole, more than twice 
thousand leagues of the Missouri, and is seen the size of the common field mole. It barrows 


for his furs. covered with the little hillocks, made by the earth 


-pustling about the streets of “St. Louis, to make|in the prairies, and there are immense tracts 


near the rots. The mounds which they raise are 
serious impediments in the way of driving carts 
and carriages over the theatre of their operations. 

“Antelope, a kind of mountain deer, seca bound- 
ing ov the sumuits of the highest and most pre- 
cipitous hills at the sources of the Missouri. They 
are described as being very fleet and beautiful 
animals, and their flesh is preferred to that of the 
common deer. Timid as they are, their excessive 
curiosity lures them to their destruction. They 
gaze upou man, until, as if charmed, they seem 
arrested to the spot, and in this way are sometimes 
killed. 

“ Prairie dog—arctomys Ludoviciana.—This 
animal has received its absurd name from the sup- 
posed similarity of its peculiar cry, or nvte, to the 
barking of a dog. In other respectg there is little 
resemblance to that animal. It 1s of a reddish 
brown colour, interspersed with some gray and 
black. _The colour of the under side of the body 
is not unlike that of the skunk. It has ratlrera 
wide and large head, short ‘ears, black whiskers, 
and a sharp and compressed nose. It something 
exceeds twice the size of a common gray squirrel. 
@ne of them measured, from the tip of the nose 
to the extremity of the tail, nineteen inches. Like 
the beaver, they are social and gregarious, living 
on the dry prairies in large communities, some of 
which occupy a circuit of miles. They live in 
burrows; and at the entrance there is a mound 
formed by the earth which they bring up in the 
excavation. In whatever direction they move, 
they have well-beaten highways, from which every 
impediment is carefully removed. There are 
several occupants, probably all of the same family, 
of one burrow. In mild weather they are seen 
sporting about the mouths of their habitations, 
and seem to have much of the sprightliness, ac- 
tivity, and spirit of defiance, of the squirrel. At 
the apprehended approach of danger, they raise 
that peculiar bark from which they have derived 
the name. On the near approach of danger, they 
relinquish their vapouring, and retreat to their 
dens. They are said seldom to require drink, and 
to remain torpid in their burrows through the 
winter. When overtaken, away from its home, 
this little auimal shows all the impotent fierceness 
of a small cur. But when taken, it easily domesti- 
cates, and becomes gentle and affectionate. 

“ Swans, geese, ducks of a great many kinds, 
herons, cormorauts, pelicans, and sand-bill cranes, 
are the common and well-knowa migrating water 
fowls of this couatry. The noise of their count- 
less flocks, as they journey through the air in the 
spring, to the sources of the great rivers and lakes, 
and in autumn to the Gulf of Mexico, is one of 
the most familiar sounds to the ear of an inhabi- 
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tant of the West, and is one of his strongest and|of a man, who killed them nine times in ten.|distance from the Place I sat in, and though ber 
leasantest associations with spring and autumn. |They are not, like tortoises, and other amphibious|knew not whose voice it was, I was afterwards pat 
hat of the swans, pelicans, and cranes, is peculiar animals, tenacious of life, but bleed profusely,/it was thine. I then felt a degree of sympathy a 
to this valley. The swan is well known for its|and immediately expire, when mortally wounded.|upon hearing the first sentence uttered, and wag. ‘eel 
stateliness and brilliant white. Its migrating}They strike with their tails, coiled into the section| willing to believe it was not without the savour hib 
phalanxes are in perfectly regular forms, as are|of a circle; and this blow has great power. The/of life, and could by no means condemn theme inj 
those of the geese. They sometimes join forces, animal stricken, is by the same blow propelled|tion. On remembering several times since, Ifelt the 
and fly intermixed with each other. Their noise|towards their mouth, to be devoured. Their|a freedom gently to hint to thee the sense which oo 
on the wing is like the distant sound of a trumpet. |strength of jaws is prodigious, and they are ex-jattended me before thy conclusion: which ¥ ion 
They are killed on the rice lakes at the north in|ceedingly voracious; they have large ivory teeth,|that perhaps it might be as well to have closed it spe 
the summer, and in the Gulf and its neighbouring| which contain a cavity, sufficiently large to hold|rather sooner, or with fewer expressions at that inte 
waters in the winter. The younger ones are asja musket charge of powder, for which purpose/time. I hope thou wilt clearly understand gre 
fine for the table as geese: the older ones are coarse |they are commonly used by sportsmen. The ani-|in the hint, that I am not censorious about i > 
and tough. They are of use for their fine quills,|mal, when slain, emits an intolerable smell of|feel great tenderness; yet withal a care that we 
feathers and down. + musk ; and it is asserted, that its head contains a/in thy infant state, may be preserved from getti po 
“Sand-bill crane is a fine, stately bird, as ma-|quantity of that drug. They will sometimes thase|out of, or swimming beyond thy- depth in the jad 
jestic in the water as a swan, and considerably |children, and would overtake them, were it not|stream, with which thy acquaintance and experi- the 
taller; of a perfectly sleek, compact, and oily plu-|for their inability to make lateral movements.|ence have been but short; although thy mind has Pul 
mage, of a fine grayish white colour. They are| Having few joints in their body, and very short|been mercifully turned, I hope, towards the way this 
seen in countless numbers ; and not being ef suffi-|legs, they cannot readily turn from a straight-for-| everlasting. aly 
cient use to be the pursuit of the gunner, they,|ward direction. Consequently, they, who under-| I have apprehended some danger has attended, pa 
robably increase. We have seen in the prairie|stand their movements, avoid them without diffi-)and may attend young hands, without great bs oti 
amass the Missouri and Mississippi, at the point| culty, turning off at right angles, and leaving the|in regard to repetitions: public prayer in & con. ye 
of junction, acres covered with them, in the spring|animal to move forward, under its impulse in that gregation being a very awful thing, and He to dt 
and autumn. They seem, at a distance, like im-|direction. Indeed, they are by no means so dan- whom it is addressed being the author of infinite hi 
mense droves of sheep. They migrate in company|gerous, as they are commonly reputed to be. It|purity. TI believe there is no occasion of di of 1 
with the pelicans; and it is an interesting spec-|is said, they will attack a negro in the water, in}agement; but if the mind is sincerely devoted to has 
tacle, that, during their migration, they are seen| preference to a’white. But they are chiefly for-|the merciful Father, to seek for preservation out tob 
for days together sailing back and forward in the|midable to pigs, calves, and domestic animals of|of every danger of forward stepping, superfluous ate 
upper regions of the air, apparently taking the|that size. They are rather objects of terror from|expressions, and fleshy mixtures, .there will be dete 
amusement of flying evolutions, and uttering at|their size, strength, and ugly appearance, and from | Divine assistance afforded to contrited ‘souls, #0 posi 
the same time a deep cry, which is heard distiuctly |their large teeth and strong jaws, than from the|that experience and strength will, from time to thar 
when thefiocks are so high in the air as not to bejactual injuries which they have been known to|time be enlarged, and a gradual growth witnessed, 9 i¢., 
seen, or only seen when their white wings are dis-|inflict. The female deposits a great number of|in a state which is sound, healthy and safe. That I 
cerned, as specks of snow, from their being in a|eggs, like a tortoise, in a hole on the sand bars,|this may truly be thy state, is the sincere desire thar 
particular position to the rays of the sun. and leaves them to be hatched by the ardor of|of thy well wishing friend, one 
“ The pelican is a singular water fowl, with an|the sun upon the sand. When they are hatched, GEORGE CHURCHMAN.” da 
ivory bill, extremely white plumage—larger in|the turkey buzzards and the parents are saidalike| ~ sel | 
appearance, but not so heavy asa full-grown Cana-|to prey upon them. Instinct prompts them for Fer “The Beieadl Prof 
lan goose. -They frequent the lakes and the|self-preservation to plunge in the water. The On Green-Sand and Marl who! 
sand bars of the rivers, during their migrations, |skin of the alligator is valuable for the tanner.” _ (Concluded from page 210.) they 
in inconceivable numbers. Flocks of them, reach- In a specimen of this substance (from lat. $1° map 
ing a mile in length, passing over the villages, ; ; ; For “The Friend.” |32’: long. 79° 3 lately examined, consisting tes 
are no unusual spectacle. Below their beak or} Notwithstanding the following appeared in “The| mostly of very smal particles, much smaller than oa 
bill, they have a pouch or bag which will contaiy,|Friend” several years since, the matter appears/the head of a pin; and which contained specimens ‘de 
it is said, two quarts. In the autumn, when as-|so pithy I thought it might be useful to again in-|of the perfect unaltered shells, and of others in pees 
sociated with the swans, geese, brants, ducks,|sert it if agreeable to the Editor. the intermediate stages of change, up to the green- 
cranes and loons, on the sand bars of the rivers, LETTER TO PETER YARNALL. sand grains themselves, the writer was struck with we 
from their incessant vociferousness, they are very 1 tens Baill then dn aalies ee the precise similarity in appearance with other orga 
annoying companions to the inmates of boats who hi a i yo e te 1781, hil h ace”-| grains of green-sand from one of the New Jersey vith 
lie to, and wish to find sleep. EE eigenen: oo oe at orn wee pits ; the same rounded or somewhat lobed forms, cine 
“ Alligator.—This large and powerful lizard is yet oe ~ : held teak iad ' . sate '¢a-) smooth surfaces, and green colour being observ- pene 
first seen in numbers, in passing to the south, on Gen ” Char. — e sadi ee “I ie — saan able under the microscope in each, and rendering 9 iu. 
the Arkansas,—that is to say, a little north of 33°; | 7°0TS® Vaurehman, @ judicious elder, was present) it impossible to distinguish the one from the gree 
. ccs we: and soon after sent him the following letter. It is 
and this is its general northern limit across the id that Reter Yarnall d thi f other. f obser 
valley. Vast numbers are seen in the slow streams ~ ‘th 2 havi ae b Roe gee What may be the precise nature of the ¢ hr 
and shallow lakes of Florida and Alabama; but|.°¥° - >to bi = REWng, G0 Count, Seen “a ee resulting thus in the formation of the gr shell 
they abound most on Red river, the Mississippi |'” alee oe Se aes igi tteri does not appear to be known, nor why this a tions 
lakes, and the bayous west of that river. On n - a eo pied oar . d oe be she is not taking place in higher latitudes. It is large 
these sleeping waters, the cry of a sucking pig on the : Se oe a 2 a Sea together probable, however, that the gradual cool cult 
the banks will draw a‘shoal of them from their|'™® Power bas passed. ing of the warm waters of the Gulf in their pre eel 
muddy retreats at the bottom. The largest mea- London Grove, Second month 20, 178t. | gress northward, may have had something to eeeat 
sures something more than sixteen feet from the| Respected Friend :—Feeling a degree of sym-| with it, by which matters previously held in sola: sider 
snout to the extremity of the tail. They have at|pathy toward thee, under the exercise which of|tion have become gradually deposited. Bets the ; 
, times, especially before stormy weather, a singular|latter time has attended thy mind, and, I trust,|the introduction of the foreign matter into phen 
roar, or bellow, not exactly, as Bartram has de-|has measurably engaged thee to be anxious about| cavities previously occupied by the animal, Oceas 
scribed it, like distant thunder—but more Itke the| redeeming time that is passed and gone,—I have] shells themselves become broken off, as han, 
half expressed roarings of a bull. When moving | divers times witnessed desires for thy preservation] by L. F. Pourtales, or it may be in some cases came 
about on their customary vocations in the water,|in a state of stability; and that the Divine Hand| dissolved so that what remains is merely a strats 
they seem like old logs in motion. In fine weather} may be near for thy support, under the provings|of the original inhabitant. At all events a mere J tou 
they doze in listlessness on the sand bars. Such| which may be permitted to attend, for the trial of| trace of the carbonate of lime of the shell remains, oper 
is their recklessness, that they allow the people on thy faith, and the advancement of thy experience] while very insoluble matters, silica, iron ‘oa it ms 
the passing steamboats to eome within a few paces|in the path of self-denial. I may just inform thee,|mina are found to make up the great bulk of to th 


green grains, which may thus be considered 9 


solid lithographs of what were formerly f 
Rhizopods, but of which now nothing remal 
the form. In some cases this de of 
matter has gone on with such nicety that 










of them. The ascent of a steam-boat on an alli-|that my attention was turned more particularly to 
gto stream, at the proper season, is a continual |thy present state on my being present at the week- 

harge of riflesat them. A rifle ball will glance|day meeting in Market street, the fifth day follow- 
from their bodies, unless they are hit in a parti-|ing the late Quarterly Meeting in the city ; where 
cular direction and place. We witnessed the shots|I heard a voice in supplication at a considerable 
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berg observes, “It is a oc of natural injection, 
and is often so perfect that not only the large and 
‘goarse cells, but also the very finest canals of the 
‘gell-walls are thus petrified and separately ex- 
hibited. By no artificial method can such .perfect 
ions be obtained.’’ And so accurately have 
the peculiar characteristics of these minute crea- 
tures been thus permanently preserved, that it is 
now possible, in many cases, to recognize their 
ific differences, and to arrange them thereby 
into genera and species. In the case of the recent 
n-sand, these species are found to be those now 
‘gommon in this part of the ocean, some of which 
were figured and described by Prof. Bailey in his 
examination of the “soundings” previously al- 
juded to, obtained off the coast of New Jersey by 
the Coast Survey, in vol. II. of the Smithsonian 
Publications. In the more ancient deposits of 
this substance, howeter, the forms which gener- 
ally occur are not those which are now known in 
existing seas. The same gradual process of the 
extinction of old forms, and the introduction of 
ones, having apparently come over this class 
of animal life, as has been observed in those of 
higher developement. From this gradual change 
of species, from the older to the newer beds, it 
has been noticed that some of these deposits seem 
tobe characterized by particular forms, so that, as 
arecont writer has observed, it may become easy to 
determine the true geological position of any de- 
posit from the examination of specimens not larger 
than 2 mustard seed, and which to the naked eye 
afford no trace of organic remains. 

It may be observed, however, that other bodies 
than Rhizopods appear to have had part in the 
accumulation of this deposit. Besides the shells 
d small molluscous animals and fragments of fos- 
sel Sponge frequently found in the green-sand, 
Prof. Bailey states that many of the grains are of 
wholly unrecognizable férms, and that though 
they often compose whole strata they cannot be 

posed to have been formed either in the cavi- 
ties of Polythalamia or Molluses. ‘The fact, 
however, being established,” he states, “ beyond 
a doubt, that green-sand does*form casts in the 
cavities of various organic bodies, there is great 
iy that all the masses of this substance, 

ever irregular, were formed in connection with 
organic bodies.” This also corresponds in part 
with the observation, that along the southern 
coast this green coloured substance is seen to be 
penetrating fragments of coral, small mollusea and 
other similar bodies, producing in the modern 
green-sand a similar variety of ingredients as is 
observed in the old. 

In the attempt to account for the remains of 
shell-fish and other inhabitants of the sea, in situa- 
tious which are at present very distant from any 
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Even so close at hand as the New Jersey coast, he| and apenas The chalk of Bighns, which 


shows us the indications of a gradual subsidence, 


Ehrenberg states to be largely made up of the 


which is still going on at an estimated rate of about/ minute calcareous shells of these creatures, is a 
one foot in a century, by which many miles of| loosely compacted mass of nearly pure carbonate 


what has within the last few centuries been dry 
land, is now overfluwn with water. 

As that portion of the great stratum of Rhizo- 
pod remains underlying the North Atlantic, which 
consists of altered shells, has thus its counterpart 
on the land, in the beds of green-sand; so those 
portions which are as yet unaltered, have likewise 
their representatives in a fossil condition in the 
extensive formation of those light coloured cal- 
careous marls, which occur so largely in Virginia, 
North and South Caralina, and others of our 
Southern States. These substances which consist 
ae ae this respect uulike the green-sand— 
of carbonate of lime, have likewise of latter time 
become of much value as fertilizers in the neigh- 
bourhoods in which they are easily accessible— 
the phosphoric acid which may be said to be al- 
ways an ingredient of-organic remains, being no 
doubt in this, as in the green-sand, a valuable ad- 
dition to the land. ' 

In one specimen of marl from Ashley River, 
8. C., the amount of phosphate of lime shown by 
analysis was five per.cent., while in the green-sand 
of New Jersey, which has been subjected more 
frequently to chemical examination, the percentage 
of phosphoric acid has been found to vary from 
one and a half to six per cent.; those beds con- 
taining the largest percentage of this ingredient, 
being those which experience has also shown to 
be of the highest value as fertiiizers. 

The general character of several of these. de- 
posits of marl which appear in great thickness in 
some portions of the coast, has also been described 
by Prof. Bailey, whose long continued and care- 
ful observations upon microscopic forms, both of 
existing and fossil species, have contributed mote 
information upon these subjects than those of any 
other writer. From specimens of different marls 
submitted to him for examination, obtained upon 
boring an artesian well in Charleston, 8. C., he 
wrote in reference to the astonishing results which 
the accumulated remains of these minute creatures 
have produced in that locality: “Charleston is 
built upgn a bed of animalcules several hundred 
feet in thickness, every cubic inch of which is 
filled with myriads of perfectly preserved micro- 
scopic shells. These shells, however, do not, like 
those beneath Richmond, Petersburg, &c., belong 
to the siliceous infusoria, but are all derived from 
those minute calcareous-shelled creatures, called 
by Ehrenberg, Polythalamia, and by D’Orbigny, 
the Foraminifera. * * * All the marls, to the 
depth of 236 feet, present the Polytbalamia in vast 
abundance, and in a state of surprising preserva- 


of lime, owing its peculiar texture and porosity, 
probably, to the empty and cellular condition in 
which the shells have become aggregated ; while 
in another form in which these remains have ac- 
cumulated, that of a massive and compact lime- 
stone, the shells have become firmly embedded 
and cemented together in a material which has 
become subsequently of great hardness. This 
limestone, called nummulitic from the cone-shape 
form of the shells comprising it, which all belong 
to but a very few species, is developed on an ex- 
ceedingly grand scale on the eastern continent, 
appearing in vast masses in the Pyrenees, Alps, 
A ppenines and Carpathians, extending into Egypt 
where it has been used in building the pyramids, 
and occurring far in the interior of Asia, over a 
surface of many thousand square miles. 
Frequently associated with these Rhizopods ‘in 
existing seas and in ancient deposits, are the re- 
mains of another large class of similarly minute 
workers, to whom belong the peculiar power of 
secreting silica instead of lime, from the element 
they inhabit, and of developing it again into shells 
or shell-like coverings of glass-like transparency, 
and of exquisitely beautiful and varied forms. 
These silicious infusoria, though almost univer- 
sally diffused, are found in certain localities in the 
greatest abundance, and under favoring circum- 
stances are observed to increase with *normous 
rapidity. In the harbor of Wismar, on the Baltic, 
Ehrenberg calculated that there was being formed 
annually an accumulation of 17,496 cubic feet of 
these organisms; and another observer estimates 
that in a’single month a bed of silica 25 square 
miles in extent and 1} feet in thickness might be 
produced by their agency. In the fossil state 
their number is equally prodigious. A cubic inch 
of the polishing slate of Bilin, in Bohemia, is 
estimated to contain 41,000,000,000 of the inde- 
structible shields of these infusoria, and the curious 
substances known as tripoli and mountain meal, 
are also mainly composed of them. In our own 
country they are seen in great profusion in the 
fine white sand that forms the bottom of the peat 
bogs and shallow lakes so common in New Eng- 
land—in large deposits in Oregon, near Astoria— 
in California, near Monterey, and particularly in 
that great stratum of several feet in thickness, 
known as Richmond earth, which extends for more 
than an hundred miles from the Chesapeake Bay 
in Maryland, to beyond Petersburg in Virginid. 
This material is in appearance like a very fine 
white sand, and consists almost entirely of these 
silicious coverings, and under the microscopes of 


large body of water, the geologist makes no diffi-|tion. The most delicate markings on the shells} Ehrenberg and Prof. Bailey, was found to contain 
ma in assuming that such situations have for-|are perfectly preserved, and some of the forms are|at least one hundred different species of them. 
y 


been covered by the waters of a lake or an 
teean. He states that the upheaval and the sub- 
ce of extensive tracts of land, whether along 


so large that they may easily be seen with a com- 
mon pocket lens.” 
“The Polythalamia, to whose labours South 


These two great families of marine life, now 
abounding in the sea in all climates, from the polar 
to the tropical, and finding a home at the sea bot- 


coast, or in the interior of a continent, are|Carolina owes so large a portion of her territory, |toin at all depths, from that of a few feet to that of 
omeua which must have taken place, not only are still at work in countless thousands upon her|two miles; we may readily suppose contribute 
tecasionally but frequently, in that great series of | coasts, filling up harbors, forming shoals, and de-|largely as food for the support of a higher series 
by which the surface of this planet be-| positing their shells to record the present state of|of animals, such as starfishes, &c., inhabiting the 

‘ame covered as it now is with various soils and|the sea-shore, as their predecessors, now entombed |sea bettom. It appears, however, that a vast ex- 
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Strata, and diversified with hill and valley, high|bertath Charleston, have done with regard to the 
Mountain and wide spreading plain. The same|ancient oceans. The marl from Charleston harbor 
operations, he maintains, are even now in progress, |is filled not Only with beautiful Polythalamia 
may be, with a subdued activity—and points|shells, but is also very rich in silicious infusoria.” 
well known disturbances which have ac-| It is interesting to observe that while in the 
‘ompanied voleanie eruptions, and to the slow| western hemisphere the existence of a large num- 
*s now going on in many places, by which |ber of these humble creatures, at a by-gone period, 

ve districts have become covered by the/is recorded in the vast strata of the green-sand 
Metoachments of the sea, or on the other hand|dnd marl, in other quarters of the globe they are 


tare slowly emerged from beneath the waves. | represented by rocks of quite a different character) 


cess of these creatures, as of the coral animals, 
escape extinction in this way, and accumulate 
rapidly in the tranquil and silent recesses of the 
ocean. Is there not, then, a special function that 
these creatures may be performing, in the economy 
of nature, in thus quietly and steadily elaborating 
lime and silica from the water around them, re- 
moving it from solution, and pilingit up in great 
masses, which may finally appear at the surface ? 
The water of the ocean may be looked upon as 





essentially a solution of common salt with a cer- 
tain small proportion of other bodies dissolved 
with it. This, its average composition, we may 
assume to be its normal condition, the one which 
is appropriate to the healthy life of its varied in- 
habitants. This proportion of various salts, how- 
ever, is being constantly increased by the never 
ceasing flow of the countless tributaries of the 
ocean containing them in solution; and would, 
no doubt, without some counterbalancing agency, 
accumulute, as we see in the case of certain waters 
cut off from communication with their outlets, to 
such a degree as to render it less fitted for the 
support of life. A check upon this increase, how- 
ever, is provided by the operations of organic life. 
The silica and the lime which are among these 
bodies, are also among those which are being con- 
stantly assimilated by the inhabitauts of the sea, 
to form their skeletons and their shells, a delicate 
counterpoise between the continual additions of 
solid matter from the land, and the removal of it 
from solution by living agencies, being thus con- 
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at seventy years of age; of the general population 
of London, only one in forty réaehes that period 
of life. Some time ago, the Derbyshire Courier 
stated that in Chesterfield church-yard the average 
age of the last hundred individuals buried there 
was twenty-five years and two months, while the 
average ages of the last hundred Friends was forty- 
seven years and ten months.” 

These facts in relation to the Society of Friends 
ought to admonish that Society of their solemn 
duty, both for their own sakes as individuals, and 
as a society, and for the sake of the common cause 
of philanthropy, to adhere closely to those princi- 
ples and practices of their founder, which have 
wrought out for them such signal benefits, and 
guard most cautiously and rigorously against those 
treacherous inroads of sensuality among them, 
which will completely destroy all these benefits. 


———_—»»e——_—_—_ 
i Selected. 
Written by a woman of North Carolina on the death o 
an aged negro servant. 


f 


So like some sweet confiding child, he loved on Theetg’ 
rest, 

With thy own robe of righteousness so folded round his 
breast, ~' 


That even death’s dread arrow fell as hurtless by his 
side: 


We think of him as one who lives, and not as one who. 
died. 


And when befgre the mercy seat, we sometimes dare fo 
kneel 

So poor ‘in spirit that a sense of want is all we feel; — 

Thy quickening spirit bids us ask dear Saviour, let ug be 

Still more like him, for then we shall be more and more 
like Thee. 


© For “The Friend” 
Hints on the too Barnest Pursvit of Business 
We have long entertained the fear, that sémne 
‘who appear to be somewhat” in our religions So. 
ciety, and who, it may be, have attained to a stature 
like that of him who with anointed vision could see 
the goodliness of Jacob’s tents dwelling in secu. 
rity alone, are, nevertheless, in great danger of 
selling their spiritual birth-right for the busin 


stantly and beautifully maintained, so that a very| One less is left to love us here—the good old man is|the mere “mess of pottage”’ of this world. Thess 


close agreement exists in the composition of sea- 
water, wherever and whenever collected. In those 
districts, therefore, which are receiving a large 


influx of the drainage of the land, we might reasen-| But still he animates our souls the christians’ race to|repent and “do the first works;” unless the 


ably expect to find a large developement of life. 
And underneath the Gulf Stream, which repre- 
sents the combined volume of the Mississippi and 
the Rio del Norte, drawn from sources which are 
spread over nearly half a continent, we accordingly 
find a deposit of organisms which is likewise almost | 
continental in its extent. In this view of the case 
we may look upon the vast fierd of the remains of 


gone, 
But still he points us to the rock he loved to lean upon; 


Une less to warn us what to do and what to leave un- 
done, 


run. 


Through years he loved to labour as a happy child loves 
play ; , 

He loved the garden, loved the corn, and loved the new- 
mown hay ; - 

He made a pet of every thing by nature’s bounty given— 

He looked on nature as herself, the work and gift of 
heaven. 


are in peril of leaving, if they have not alrea 
left, their “first love;”’ and of becoming like 
Ephraim, “ joined to idols,” unless they speedily 
Te- 
turn to the stripping chamber of the Lord who 
bought them, and there submit to whatever cireum- 
scribing restraints, and humiliating baptisms He 
in His mercy, through judgment, may see meet 
for their refinement and purification, that their 
souls may stand with acceptance before Him in 
the day of righteous retribution. Alas! these see 
not, nor know not the gray hairs that are gather. 


caleareous and silicious creatures upon our coast,| Through years we saw him daily fed by his old house-|ing here and there upon them, from their unavail- 


as representing in some degree, the solid matter 
once dissolved in the Gulf Stream—ane upon the 
fossil beds on the land as the record of a more an- 
cient one. 


- 


Graham on the Science of Human Life.—The 
Society of Friends was founded by George Fox, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, on 
principles of the greatest simplicity, as weil in re 
gard to dress, diet, and manners, as religion ; and 
for several generations the true members of this 
Society strictly and religiously adhered in practice 
to all the principles which he laid down. Not 
only were they exceeding!y simple, unostentatious, 
and spiritual in their rejigion, and strictly honest, 
and virtuous, and pure in their morality; mild, 
gentle, unobtrusive, and humble in their manners; 
given to hospitality, kindness, and general phi- 
lanthropy; extremely plain, and simple in their 
dress and speech, but they were also exceedingly 
plain, simple, and abstemious in their diet. 

The consequence was that in the course of three 
or four generations, the physiological effects, in 
relation to health and longevity, became too mani- 
fest and too remarkable to escape general observa- 
tion. It must, however, be remembered that the 
dietetic habits of this Society were adopted purely 
from religious considerations. 

Every true philanthropist must grieve to see 
so signal and so beautiful an exemplification of the 
virtue of temperance in all things fade away before 
the luxuries which have too nearly assimilated the 
Society of Friends to the world of sensuality an“ 
excess around them. 

The London Medical Intelligencer some years 
ago made the following statement :—“ From the 
register of the Society of Friends, it appears, as a 
consequence of their temperance, that one-half of 
those that are born in that Society live to the age 
of 47. Dr. Price says, that of the general popu- 
lation of London, one-half live only two years and 
nine months: Among Friends, one in ten arrives 


hold band, 
His head stooped low to meet the cup in loving child- 
nood’s hand; 
And by this utter helplessness we saw him sorely tried, 
Yet bowed in sweet humility before the Crucified. 


We-saw him robed in holiness, we 
love 

For all who dwell beneath the skies—for Him who 
reigns ubove; 

Oh ! how his soul was 

And drinking 
wine. 


saw him filled with 


feasting on the bread of life divine, 
of the blessed cup tltat flows with heavenly 


We saw him silent fearing still to speak the holy name; 

But when the Spirit bade him spread abroad’ the Sa- 
viour's fame, 

We saw his withered arms upraised, we heard his earnest 

prayer, 

_— every soul upon the earth his Saviour’s grace might 

share. 


We heard his gospei messages, we heard bis. glorious 
psalm 

Of praises, praises ever more to God, and to the Lamb ; 

And in his silent ecstacies we saw the tear drops stand, 

In those dim eyes he could not reach with his poor 
palsied hand. 


His God -hath wiped those tears away, that hand hath 
power to hold 

The waving palm of victory, the thrilling harp of gold 

The brow that looked all meekness here now wears 
radiant crown, 

That ever more before the throne of glory boweth down. 


; 
a 


We miss him when we seem to tread the narrow path 
alone— 


We miss his fitly spoken words, we miss their touching 
tone; 

For every chord within his breast was so attuned 
love, 

We miss the music of his voice as we would miss a dove. 


by 


We miss him when a blessing comes, 
to share, 
And when a fiery trial comes we miss his fervent prayer; 


But Saviour, when we draw towards thee his words 
salute our ear, 


we wish with him 


We cannot get too near the Lord, we cannot get too near. 


ing effort to serve two masters; and from admit- 
ting this world—its business, its pastimes, its. 
riches and honours and pleasures too much into 
their affections. ‘And is not this idolatry? Fur 
what is idolatry, bt allowing anything that place 
in our hearts, which robs Him of his honour, who 
gave himself for our sins, that He might deliver 
us from this present evil world, and present us 
faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy; and who is declared to be a jealous 
God, not giving his glory unto another, nor His 
praise to graven images. Whenever these areset 
up and bowed down to, eitHer hither or thither, 
in Dan or in Bethel, there the spirit of the Lord 
is departed from ; and Jereboam like, not only the 
first aggressor, but all that go after them through 
such examples or influence, are guilty in “the ae 
cursed thing; (Joshua vii. 18, vii. 11 to 183”) 
and instead of that peace of God, which as a re 
current, living stream, flows into the bosom of the 
meek and lowly, watchful and dependent christian, 
these have to be buoyed up byethe flash and in- 
creased stimulus of business or pleasure : 
moreover the time shall come, when all these 
unholy altars, upon which they have sacri 
shall be rent, the ashes upon them poured out, 
and such may see—oh, that it be not too late! 
the awful “sign” in the unhallowed application 
of the parts and talents which our heavenly Pe 
rent hath given for his own honour and glory, 
vainly prostituted to the purposes of our ewn per 
verted lust and ambition. Well has the apostle 
written “ What agreement has the temple of @ 
with idols?” And further enjoins, “ Wherefore, 
come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; 
and I will receive you, and will be a father an 
you, and you shall be my sons and daughters, 
the Lord Almighty.” 

It is declared by the Most High, “ Them thet 
honor me, I will honor.” We believe the, 
seeret why some, who at seasons wish to bey aa¢ 
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» this world ; and honouring the Lord with the first |self to idols, let him a 
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who if their time and talents were but sacrificed | giving to it not only the bloom of youth and early see some little croaker take a header from the 
and devoted to the service of Truth, would be| manhood, but the vigour and strength of our ma-| bank ; and by sunny slopes in the woods, where, 
made more use of in the church, is for want of|ture years, the sentence at the awful, hastening on the mainland they might be seen at every other 
not coming more out of the spirit and business of |assize may be ours: ‘‘ Ephraim hath joined him-|step, in search of snakes, but all in vain. I be- 
~ 3’, “Get ye to the/lieve some of our common greenhead frogs were 
fruits of all their increase. These have too much | gods that ye have made ;” or, “ Because when I |recently transported to this island, and turned 
joined themselves to idols ; too much given them-|called ye refused,” “ depart from me, | know you|out into a swamp such as would be a grand resi- 
selves to the pursuit of the lords many, and the|not.” Oh! that now,now while the Lord’s mer-|dence for them at home, but in a few days, alas! 
gods many ;“the lo here’s and the lo there's of|cies are continued to us, and his Holy Spirit is|they all lay stiff on their backs. In fact, New- 
such as forsake God. They are not more than|yet pleading in language like this, Hearken ye,|foundland seems to be destined to remain as it 
half Jews, being but half-hearted in the work of |repent ye, return and live, we may so dedicate our|now indubitably is—a country without a reptile. 
teligion. Demas like, they have too much loved time, our talents, our all, a whole burnt sacrifice 


—_—___+e—___-- 


“this present world ; or, as was alleged of apostate |and offering unto the Lord our God, that we may eee 


Ephraim, are “cakes not turned ;” and hence|unto Him be a sweet smelling savour, and He be- Extract from the Memorial of Samuel Smith 
are not only in danger of being shut out of the|come to us the perfection of beauty, the joy, above} Experiencing, throughia long life, the pre- 
kingdom themselves, but, hardly worse, are stumb-|every other joy, of heaven and earth. serving power of divine Grace, he was frequent- 
ling, blinding, and hindering those who might} In conclusion, may noone of us, dear readers, |ly concerned to bear testimony to its efficacy, 
otherwise, perhaps, make straight steps to their |instead of making the self-application which this|and in a small memorandum states :— 
feet Zionward and come up, in a dark and cloudy |essay invites, saying, “Is it 1?” too prematurely| ‘‘ Now, in the seventy-seventh year of my age, 
day, to the help of the Lord against the mighty. |determine, It is not I, and so go on in a course of |I think it right to subscribe my firm belief in the 
To such we would commend the lively precept |opposition to the voice of the faithful, unflattering |sacred truth, that obedience to the dictates of the 
and example of the youthful law student, Thomas|and true Witness that pleadeth in the heart of;pure, holy Spirit, brings peace and happiness; 
Story, as followeth :—“ Being now satisfied, be-|each of us, and would set all our sins in order be-| but disobedience reproof, correction and truuble— 
ond my expectation, concerning the people of |fore us; and, waiting to be gracious, would, were |this I have found to be the case through the whole 
God, in whom the Lord had begun, and ina good |there a faithful co-operation on our part, deliver|course of my life-—and I think I have had this 
measure carried on a great work and reformation|us from the god of this world, and from every |further evidence of the benefit of regarding this 
in the earth, I determined to lay aside every busi-|snare of the fowler, and guide our feet in the way |divine monitor or principle within, that where I 
ness and thing which might hinder or veil in me|of true peace. The day is fast hastening on when |have attended to its secret intimations, even re- 
the enjoyment of the presenceof the Lord, whether |all the acquisitions of this world will be as a thing | garding temporal pursuits, I have never been suf- 
among his people or alone; or obstruct any service|of nought, except so far as they have been acces-|fered to go very deep into perplexing entangle- 
whereunto I was or might be called by him ; espe-|sory to the attainment of that life “hjd with |ments. 
cially things of an entangling or confining na-|Christ in God,” and which will be without end.| “Thus safety and happiness will be its blessed 
ture ; not regarding what the world might say,|Then why should we build castles here? Why/|effects both as regards this life, and no doubt, 
or what name they might impose upon me.” FF. |set our affections on anything so unstable and per-|that which is to come. If I have been favoured 
L., vol. x. p. 14. ishable as the business, the amusements, the hon-|to pass through seventy years of life, with less 
Would that we might be so imbued with the|ours, the acquisitions of a world that lieth in| difficulties and embarrassments than many others, 
christian pilgrim’s spirit, and so clad with his|wickedness, and ever perisheth with the using.|I attribute it to that degree of attention I have 
armor, as to be very jealous lest the great object |This business, and its chiefest purpose with too|paid to this inward monitor ; and the greatest per- 
of this life be frustrated or unfulfilled, because of |many—the increase of riches—will soon be as the|plexities I have ever been in have been by ne- . 
our entangling ourselves with its affairs,—letting |chaff of the summer threshing floor, which the|glecting or disregarding it. 
lawful things have an unlawful place, and thus|wind bloweth away, while infinite in duration and} “ Having looked over the foregoing, now in the 
only bring forth fruit to ourselves, instead of unto|value, is the merey of the Lord; being “from|seventy-eighth year of my age, I can afresh sub- 
Him who is galling us to glory and virtue. |everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear|scribe to the truth of it, and have a comfortable 
“These lawful things,” said a good man on the|him, and his righteousness unto children’s chil-'hope that I shall be favoured to lay down my head 
bed of death, “have hurt many.” Amongjdren; tosuch as keep his covenant and to those|in peace with the Supreme Judge and with all 
“these,” perhaps, there are none more needing |that remember his commandments to do them.” |men.” 
the steady, jealous “watch,” so enforced by our|Then let us turn from every thing that defileth, y 
Redeemer, than the too ardent and absorbing pur-|or in any wise tendeth to retard our journey hea- ee ee ee 
suit of business; which at the same time, when|venward; and girding on the armor of ‘righte-} The Grand Migration of Seals 
kept within duly circumscribed limits, is so com-|ousness, through a close adherence to the guidance| Few things are better calculated to strike the 
mendable and necessary. It is the unlawful pur-|of the Divine gift of light and grace, ever pro-| observer of nature than the power of various’ ani- 
suit we are contending with; which the inspired |fessed by our religious Society, let us “Jay aside | mals to carry out extensive and sustained exertions 
pen, it would appear, warned against in the pre-/every weight, ahd the sin which doth so easily|in the course of their ptriodical and oft-repeated 
cepts : “ Trust in the Lord at all times ye people. | beset us, and let us run with patience and dili-|migrations—extensive, inasmuch as some of these 
Trust in the Lord with ail thine heart ; and lean|gence the race set before us, looking unto Jesus|are continued over thousands of miles, and sys- 
not to thy own understanding. In adi thy ways|the author and finisher of our faith ; who, for the |tained continuously during many days of great 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.”’ |joy that was set before him, endured the cross, |exertion. In most instances we are left to con- 
A notable disregard of this is conveyed to us in|despising the shame, and is set down at the right |jecture for much of our information on this sub- 
the case of Achan. When we consider that “ the |hand of the throne of God.” ject. It is true some of the bird tribe are seen 
accursed thing,” already referred to, which was preparing for their journey. Swallows congregate 
to hindering, and was so severely judged in the| A Country Without a Reptile—Captain Hardy,|in great numbers, and suddenly disappear, but 
camp of Israel, was the disobedience of Achan of the Royal Artillery, writes an interesting letter| precisely how or when they go is but vaguely 
With respect to “(a goodly Babylonish garment, |to the Field newspaper, commenting on a state-|ascertained. We leurn the arrival of our winter 
two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of|ment that in Newfoundland there is not a snake, | visitors chiefly by their presence, and therefore 


gold,” how watchful and fearful should we be lest |toad, frog, or reptile of any sort; nor any squir-|infer that the passage has been performed during 
the accursed sin of covetousness be found in us 


rels, porcupines, mink, or mice. Captain Hardy |the nfght. That animal, however, régarding 

also, leading from the footsteps of the flock of|says:— Besides the above mentioned deficien-|whose proceedings I am about to say a few words 
Christ’s companions, and bringing down not only |cies, I found, when visiting Newfoundland last|—the seal—affords ample opportunities for watch- 
Ivine wrath and vengeance upon us, and, it is|summer, several others. It was mid-summer, and jing his whole career. Requiring, as he does, the 
to be apprehended, upon our families, but in mea-|the fire-flies were scintillating in myriads in the|Aid of all the elements, save fire, for the cowfort 
ture also by its leavening, retarding, stumbling |warm evenings over every swamp in Nova Scotia ;|and the continuation of his existence, his motions 
influence, upon the church of which we are|here not one could be seen, nor was there another|are not easily hidden. Heavy.and awkward as 
















































members. Hence the alarming danger of having | pleasing summer visitor of our neighbouring pro-|his appearance is when at rest on the land, in the 
ur names, through little by little departing from|vinces—the night-hawk. Considering the im-| water his actions emphatically refute this charge ; 
the law and the testimony of the Lord who bought|mense portion of this island which is claimed by |activity and perseverance mark all his mdtivns, to 
4s, written in the earth, instead of “in the Lamb’s | bogs, and swamps, I think the absence of all rep-| which qualities we may justly add cunning and 
ook of life.” Hence, too, the awakening fear, |tiles very curious; and I plodded long and often |sagacity of no ordigary character. Indepeudently 
“at having chosen this world for our portion,— ‘round the edges of ponds and swamps, hoping tolof his constant motion in pursuit of his prey, the 
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migrations of the seal are most extensive. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, numbers of these 
creatures are met with, scattered in small parties, 
in all parts of the Northern Ocean visited by the 
whalers and other fishermen, where they remain 
until the severity of the arctic winter warns them 
to retreat southward. Mariners who have been 
beset amongst the ice, or for other reasons have 
passed the winter in those hyperborean seas, re- 


and halt fora time in the more still and warmer| height, varying from twenty to fifty feet 
waters of that locality, resting until the time for| near by. Some day they will -be visited by 


of long duration. About the end of Jan it| frequently and familiarly as Niagara is to-day 
becomes necessary to turn northward. Dunng ont it will be admitted that, with the stu 

the southerly migration no ite encumbered the| grandeur of their surroundings, they are as far 
way—all circumstances were favourable ; but the| beyond Niagara as Niagara now excels the balaneg 
now-projected movement is undertaken under|of the world—Ezachange. 

many impediments: the animals, heavy with ian 
mark that few seals are met with during the|young, must stem the strong current ; the bed on : Tor “the Breas 
wioter, and some of them chronicle the time at|which their snow-white cubs are to be laid is solid Review of the Weather for Second month, 1864. 
which they first appeared on their return. Ourjice. Onward they struggle until they fall in| During the past month there were fourteen cleat 
information with regard to their general motions|with the immense continent of this material—one| days; seven were cloudy without rain, and some” 
is not limited to these somewhat vague records. | part of which is formed on-the shores,and a much| rain or snow fell on eight days. ; From the 14h 
The habits of the genus (for it consists of many te portion hurried forward by the polar stream. | to the 17th inclusive, a Pal wind from the-west 
species) are so visible that we must conclude the|This now covers the identical sea along which they! and northwest prevailed, an the 17th was the 
scattered seals*met with during the dark winter|so recently passed, and is to be their home until| coldest day in the three winter months, the thew 
of the Pole, are only stragglers left behind when|the duties of the nursery are performed, and their) mometer indicating 5° in the morning, 11° at 
the main body moved southward. As the sever-|sleek progeny are strong enough to accompany] noon, and 4° in the evening, in a sheltered posi- 
ity of the weather increases, it is evident that,|the herd. The detachment which we left on their| tion, but another thermometer that was exposed to 
like the swallows, an instinctive movement must|way up the Straits of Belleisle met their own dif- the wind was only 1° above zero at 7 o'clock ia 
commence, communicated to and understood by/ficulties: the fishermen waylay them here most the morning, and the same thermometer, on the 
the whole. family, like a masonic sign, prompting |assiduousl y—net after net awaits the toiling emi- morning of the 18th, was 1° below zero. The 
a general assembly of the clans at some long-fre-| grants, which are turned to good purpose. Seve- , 
quented, well-known spot of their wide domain,|ral thousands are taken at the many stations|it recorded, was 4° on the morning of the 18th, 
where, it is to be supposed, they enjoy their sport|planted on all parts of the shore from Cape|the highest was 58° at noon on the 23d; the 
until the gathering is completed. At length the/Charles to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In the| average tempegature was 3549°. The amount 
frost commences, and the army is set in motion.|Gulf many of them pass the winter and bring rain and snow water was .49 inches. be: 
This proceeding is keenly looked forward to and|forth on the ice formed near the shores of this| Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

watched by the inhabitants of the coast, whose in-|sea; a few of the young are taken by the inhab- Third month, Ist, 1864. 

terest is much invalved in their passing visit, and|itants of the Magdalene and other islands; but a 





















who fail not to levy tribute in kind. A fisher-| considerable section of the original stock cireum-| ¢ heumgsiiaive g8r\% 

man, posted as sentinel on some headland com-| navigate Newfoundland, and join the great body| ¢ sLeeapansoean iS 2 | Circumstances of the Weather 
manding an extensive sea-view, communicates to|on the banks. Those which winter in the Guif| s2| * | | are Linie a ee 
the hamlet the first indication of the approaching |of St. Lawrence quit their quarters in that sea} 48)= 2) 6 2t-|8= f 





host, the vanguard of which invariably consists of|about the end of June, and on their way down 
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iat ° | | , 
small detachments of from half a dozen to a score|the Straits of Belleisle reward the watchful fish-| 3 | 37° 4°) 4° Bs : a hy 
of seals; such parties continue to pass at inter-|ermen with a few additional thousands of their) 3 | 36 | 37 | 33 20.12)" N White frost, snow. 
vals, gratlually increasing in frequency and num-|much-ptizéd carcasses. These are now accowpa- ; | imlieieel a. — 
bers during the first two or~@eree days of the|nied by their young, all but as round and bulky| | 38 | 43 | 40, 29.20) N Foggy, cloudy. 
ee ; 7 : eaten 7/38/40) 35 2918! N Cloudy. 
exodus, by the end of which time they are seen/as their parents. After clearing the Straits little 8/34 47/36 20.15! W Clear, high wind. 
in companies of one or more hundreds. The/more is seen of them. It is believed that, in| 6 | 33 | $° | $1 | 20.38) Nw High wish, lest 
° ° ° ° 20.62; N Cloudy, snow, 
main body is now at hand, and duriug the greater| order to avoid the adverse current, they make| 11 | 14 | 28 | 28 2972) W Ciear. 
part of the next two days, one continuolis, wo-|their passage north to their old summer haunts at) 33 | 32 | j4 | 99 2828) Ww Gonty: 
countable crowd is constantly in sight. The whole|a much greater distance from the land. 14 | 87 55) 49 29.19) W Clear, high wind 
. . 15 | 27 | 37 | 30 29.39' W Cloudy, snow. 
procession coasts along at no great distance from - 16 | 30 | 33 | 21 28.93) W Snow, wi 
the shore, presenting to an eye-witness a most} Niagara Outdone.—A detachment of troops} 3f| $/})| 4 338) 8¥ Geet, 
extraordinary scene. In all quarters, as far as the|recently scouting in the valley of the Snake or} 19| 6) 24/15 29.80 N Do. 
eye can carry, nothing is visible but seals—the| Lewis fork of the Columbia discovered a waterfall} 3 | 3} | 3¢| 32, 28) 3, ~~ 
sea seoms paved with their heads. Some idéa|which, it is said, is entitled to the distinctivn of S22 « 0.20) is Be 
may be formed of the vast multitude when we|being called the greatest in the world. The entire} 24 | 43 | 56 | 43 20.25| NW Clear, rain. 

° . : : . ‘ . ;.| 2/36 52 | 44 2937) SW » do. 
consider the time occupied in passing, and the volume of Snake River pours over a sheer preci-| SIF 54 22.8 See Nigh wind, 
rate at which the animals are hurried along bythe|pice one hundred and ninety-eight feet high,) 2 | 2 46|40 2962) N Clear. 
ceaseless, rapid stream which forms the highway | thirty-eight feet higher than Niagara. Snake| % | % | §| $4 247) Sw Bake ents. 


of their long though expeditious voyage. The| River is full-as large as the Niagara, and the cas- 
rear is brought up by small parties, such as formed |cade is one solid sheet or body. The locality of 
the leading detachments. In one short week the|this immense waterfall is near the point hereto- 
wholé host passes, consisting of many hundreds|fore designated as the great Shoshone or Salmon 
of thousands. The current of which these saga-|falls of that river, but they have always been en- 
cious voyagers take advantage is the well-known|veloped in mystery. Almost & dozen years ago 
polar current which proved so inimical to the suc-|the writer passed along the Snake River road. 
cess of our North-West Passage discoverer, and|For two days we heard the roaring of these falls, 
which sets through Hudson’s Bay, and sweeps the| but learning no more respecting them than if they 





Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the Second months of 1863 and 1864. 
° 1863. 1864. 
Highest temperature in the Second 
month, . ‘ . 54° «58° 
Lowest, do. ., do. a 0. 
Mean, do. do. do. 343° 35§f° 


Amount of rain and snow water in 


coast of Labrador in a south-east direction ; run-|had been in the moon. It was said that there} inches, Second month, 4.09 49 
ning at all seasons at the rate of several knots an|were a series of falls and rapids, making a descent{ _ cnanmantplppiiomsteihs 

hour, hurling with it, during the winfer ang|of seven hundred feet in seven miles, and the For “The Friend.” 
spring, quantities of ponderous field icc, together|sound gave colour to the report. For hundreds| Bxtracts from the Writings of William Dell 
with numerous icebergs of various size, and fre-|of miles across the great plain, Snake River flows (Continued from page 214.) 


quently of most grotesque shapes. By it the seals|through a canon, with vertical walls hundreds of 
continue their passage steadily on in one unbrokefi |feet high. It is only at long intervals that salient 
course until the island of Belleisle presents an | points are found by which the river can be reached. 
obstacle—situated in the entrance of the Straits|'The road crosses from point to point of the bends, 
of Belleisle, into which a branch of the current| only approaching close to the river where there is| pleasant stones.” bs % 
sets, carrying with it a portion of the force towards |a chance to descend for water. From these facts} “ The promise relates to the spiritual church of 
the Guif of St. Lawrence. The main body con-|very few, if any, of the tens of thousands of ad-|the New Testament; and this, you will — 
tinue onwaff until they reach the Gulf Stream, }ventufers that have crossed the plains ever looked|is often in scripture compared to a building, 

on the.banks of Newfoundland. Here they arrive|upon the great falls. The late discoverers report|that to a most stately, sumptuous, magn 


“ Behold I will lay thy stones with fair colours, 
and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 

“ And I will make thy windows of agates, 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders 


cat; | 


bringing forth their young arrives ; nor is the rest| tourist and pleasure seeker, and looked upon ag — 




















lowest. temperature during the month, as I have | 
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about the end of December or early in January,|besides the main cataract many others of less| glorious building ; as being: all built of precious 




















stones, and so more glorious than the first temple, 
_ which was built up of common stones ; and it was|cious stones, yet they are of diversity of colours, 
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saints of God. For though all of them are pre-|the good aud evil of one extend to all, Whore 
thou canst find such another communion, there 
prophesied that the glory of the second templejand lustre and operations: and this alsg makes|join thyself: but if this be the only excellent 
should far exceed the glory of the first. The first| for the greater glory of the church ; for the vari-|communion in the world, who would not willingly 
tewple was Solomon’s, which was indeed filled} ety of lustre adds to the beauty and ornament of |join himself to that spiritual people, where ho man 
with the outward presence of God ; but thesecond|it. In the body of a man, there is not one mem-jcalls his grace his own, but all gifts are in common 
temple is the humanity of Jesus Christ, or the}ber but many. If the body were all but one|among all, every one having a share in the faith, 
fish of Christ, both head and members; this is} member, it would be but a lump of flesh ; but the |hope, love, prayer, peace, joy, wisdom, strength 
the living temple of the living God ; the woe variety of members, with their several gifts andjof all; and all having a share in these gifts and 
that God hath built by his Spirit, for his own ha-| operations are the glory of the body. And so it/graces, that are in any one? And thus much for 
bitation ; wherein God dwells truly, really, spirit-|is in the church, the body of Jesus Christ, wherein | the diversity of the stones, as well as the precious- 
willy and most nearly, by the way of the most|are divers members, with diversity of gifts and |ness of them.’ 
pear union, whereby God and the creature are| operations, excellently set forth by Paul; “ Now 
knit together ; and this spiritual temple is more|there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit : 
‘glorious than the first material one, either accord-|and there are differences of administrations, but the 
to the first edition of it by Solomon, or the|same Lord : and there are diversities of operations, 
second edftion of it by the fathers, in the days of|but it is the same God, that worketh all in all. 
Cyrus, Darius and Artaxerxes. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
“ Here then you see, that the Lord promiseth to|every man to profit withal. For to one is given 
build up the Church of the New Testament, with|by the Spirit, the word of wisdom ; to another, 
stones of fair colours,—with precious stones. I will|the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to 
not stand to inquire into the nature of the several} another, faith, by the same Spirit ; to another, the 
stones here named; for the Jews themselves do| gift of healing by the same Spirit ; to another, the 
not fully agree about them. It shall be sufficient| working of miracles ; to another, prophecy ; to 
for us to attain to the meaning of the Spirit in|another, discerning of spirits ; to another, divers 
this place, and that is this: kinds of tongues; to another, interpretation of : 
“That the spiritual church of the New Testa-| tongues ; but all these worketh that one and the self ms oldies on ty the oe oP ee 
ment, is not to be built with common, but with |same Spirit, dividing unto every man severally as| yithin a few yards of the valley, we experiénced 
ious stones. You see here the matter of|he will. 1 Cor. xii. Here you see, are diversities! , strong, nauseous, suffocating aati at-ane 
which the Church of the New Testament is made ;| of gifts and administrations and operations in the ling elaes to tts edee this disagreeable odoar left 
and that it is not of common, but of precious stones ;| faithful ; but all proceed from one and the same|,.” The valley appeared to be about half a mile 
eect and precious stones ; and such are the faith-|Spirit : and whatsoever gift proceeds from the|i, oireymference, oval, and the depth from thirty 
ful: For, Spirit, there is an excellent beauty, a heavenly | thirty-five Such 3: the bathe quite flat ; no vege- 
“They havea moré excellent spirit than others|lustre in it. ° cathen’s ceneaed With eee very large (apparently) 
have; as it was said of Daniel, that there wasaj “And, therefore, labour to distinguish between |_;_,. étein and.the whole covered with skeletons 
e+ . . . . . ’ 
more excellent spirit found with him, than with | those gifts that are connatural to thee, and flow from : e 25 
o aa 7 of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and 
all the other wise men. Now the excellency of|thy own spirit, and those gifts that are superna- 














(To be continued.) 





A Valley of Death in Java.—The destructive 
agency of carbonic acid gas on animal life is well 
exemplified in certain places where large quanti- 
ties are evolved from the earth. The most strik- 
ing instance, however, is the celebrated valley of 
Java, which, if any animal enters, he never leaves. 
The following interesting account is given by an 
eye witness : 

“We took with us two dogs and some fowls to 
try experiments in this poisonous hollow. On 
arriving at the foot of the mountain we dismounted 





f birds. W ld not i 
each creature, is according to the spirit of it: but|tural, aud flow from God’s Spirit. In all the opera- caer to the aeenal ohn 


ing in th i 
the saints have the Spirit of God, even the Spirit] tions of thine own spirit, in all thy nataral abilities, } 7 eared to us to be of a already clube 
of the Father and the Son dwelling in them ; they| parts, wisdom, learning, actings, there is nothing | [; was now proposed by one of the party to enter 
have [a measure of] the same Spirit of God dwel-| but ungodliness, deformity, darkness, death ; how |,),, valley, but at the spot where we were this was 
ling in their flesh, as Christ had [the fullness of]|specious soever they may appear to the world: but| jig uit. at least for me, as one false step would 
dwelling ih his flesh : so that the very Spirit of|in the gifts and operations that flow from God’s|},,y. brought us to eternity seeing no assistance 
God is found in the faithful, and therefore they| Spirit, there is heavenly beauty, and lustre and| 4414 be given. We lighted our cigars, and with 
are more glorious than the rest of the world.” glory : yea even in weak christians, that are true |th» assistance of a bamboo, we went deat within 
“They have more excellent operations ; for the] christians, you shall often see and discern an excel- eighteen feet of the ethers. Here we did not 
faithful are not such precious stones that are|lent beauty in some gift or other, which they have experience any difficulty in breathing, but an 
only for show, but they also have some virtue in|received from the Spirit; which shines not forth | .¢.,sive." nauseous smell annoyed us. "in ame 
them, even the very virtues of Jesus Christ: for|so clearly in some stronger christians. And there-|¢, toned * dog to the end of a bamboo eighteen 
they, having the same nature and spirit of God/fore, let us not expect all gifts in all men, and |¢,.¢ long, and sent him in. We had our watches 
ashe’had, are able, according to the measure of|that every man should excel in every gift; for|;, our hands, and in fourteen seconds he fell on 
the gift of Christ, to do the same works that he|then one would be saying to another, “I have no|}:, back. did not move his limbs or look round 
did ; and so the saints are exéellent, in the opera-|need of thee.” But God hath given diversity of |},4¢ esstienal to breathe eighteen minutes. We 
tions of faith, hope, love, humility, meekness, | gifts to divers saints, that each may acknowledge |thon sent in another, or sather he got loose and 
patience, temperance, heavenly-mindedness, &c. ;|something in another, which-he hath not himself, |. .i.04 in to where the other dog was lyingy He 
and in this respect also, are more precious than|and may reckon his perfection to lie in his union |4},.5 stood quite still, and in ten minutes fell on 
the rest of the world. ‘And therefore the Lord|and communion with them ; that so the commu-|},;, face. and never afterwards moved his limbs: 
calls them his jewels ; “in the-tlay when I make/nion of saints may Be kept up in the world, in|}, oontinued to breathe seven minutes. We now 
up my jewels :”’ and elsewhere they are called the] despite of the world. One christian hath the gift|+.i.4 9 fowl. which died in a minute and.a half. 
“precious sons of Zion.” The people of God are|of utterance in preaching, another the gift of} Ww. threw in another, which died before touching 
most precious people, men and women of a pre-jcourage, another the gift of meekness, and the|,), ground. During these experiments we ex- 
cious anointing, though some wicked and scurril-|like; and no man hath all things in himself, that perienced a heavy shower of rain ; but we were so 
ous libellers against the spiritual church, will not}every man, in the sight of his own wants, may be|;ntorested by the awful sight Lefties es thekue 
allow them this name; but, (according to the|kept humble. And this is a glorious thing in| jig not care for getting wet. On the opposite side 
anointing they have received from Satan,) re-| this building, that the lustre of each stone adds to!) ., 9 large stone, was the skeleton of a Renate 
proach it. And yet still it is a truth, that the|the lustre of all; and the lustre of all is commu- being, who must hie perished on his back, with 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it, that the|/nicated to each stone: and so in the spiritual/}};, right hand under his head. From being ex- 
truly faithful are precious stones in the building] building, what one hath from the Spirit, it is for posed to the weather, the bones were bleached as 
of the church, partaking of the nature and spirit|all ; and what all have, is for each one. If thou| white as ivory. I oun -eanaleti ts procure this 
of God, and of the lustre and operations of both.”’| hast the gift of utterance in the ministration of| s¢eleton, but an attempt to get it would have been 
“ Now the next thing observable, is the variety|the Spirit, it is to build me up; if I have the eatin ® « 

ese precious stones. For the spiritual church| Spirit of prayer, it commends thee as carefully to 
is not built up of precious stones of one sort only ;| God as myself : one watches over another, as over i yds ake ‘ ‘ 
not all of sapphires, nor all of agates, nor all of car-|his own soul; and if any be weak, the strong| | The artificial, imaginary dainties of this world’s 
Duneles; but of all these ; both sapphires, agates,|support them; if any be doubtful, they that have riches, honours, and friendship, have too often 
and many other precious stones of fair|the gift of knowledge direct them; if one be|beem an ensnaring banquet, to which even some of 
‘Colours. . ; troubled, the rest mourn with*him ; and they are|Zion’s sons have sat down, tasted, and forgot their 

“And this denotes the diversity of gifts in the|all so linked together in the body of Christ, that Proper aliment. : 
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THIRD MONTH 12, 1864. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 25th ult. The 
Danes appear to be giving way before the superior forces 
of the Austrians and Prussians. They have abandoned 
nearly the whole of Schleswig to the invaders, and a 
Copenhagen dispatch says, that the German troops huve 
entered Jutland in considerable force. The Germans 
attacked the Danish outposts, along the whole line, on 
the 18th, but after several hours eagagement they were 
repulsed, though they occupied all their former positions. 
A squadron of twelve Austrian men of war has been or- 
dered to sea to protect German mercbanjmen against 
the Danish cruisers. The Frankfort Diet has resolved 
that an embargo shall be placed on Danish shipping in 
all German ports, in consequence of the Danes baving 
laid an embargo on German shipping. In reply to some 
inquiries in Parliament on the Danish question, Lord 
Paimerston spoke strongly as to the Austro-Prussian in- 
yasion of Schleswig, and was loudly cheered. He de- 
clined to say what the government would do if the Ger- 
mans entered Jutland. It is stuted that a conference for 
the settlement of the Dano-German question has been 
proposed by England, with the concurrence of France 
and Russia. Prussia and Austria have accepted thé 
conference, to which a representative of the Germanic 
Diet will be invited. The same Powers have refused 
however to grant an armistice, and hostilities will con- 
tinue during the conference. The subject of the demand 
made by the United States for compensation for injuries 
received from rebel cruizers, fitted out in British ports, 
has been before Parliament. Earl Russel said in the 
House of Lords, that as to the claims for damages dune 
by the Alabama, the government considers itself in no 
way responsible, and no expectation is held out that 
there would be any change from this ground. The Ala- 
bama continues her ravages in the East Indian seas, 
Wen last heard from she was off the west coast of India. 
American commerce in the Eust has been completely 
stopped fpr the present. Auerican vessels were lying in 
ali the ports, and some had been sold at moderate prices. 
The rebel privateer Georgia, left Cherburg Roads at 
midnight on the 17th, and stood out to sea. There was 
a vague rumor in London on the 19th, that France con- 
templated a speedy recognition of the confederates, 
under which the rebel loan advanced to 57a59. The 
steamship Great Enstern had been gold at auction for 
£25,000 sterling. The company, however, had previously 
purchased the bonds of the old company to the extent of 
£70,000 sterling, which must be added to the purchase- 
money. The Liverpool market for cotton and bread- 
stuffs was dull and declining. Sales of 40,000 bales 
during the week. American nearly unchanged, other 
qualities } a $ lower. Red western wheat was quoted 
at 8s. 3d. a 8s. 9d.; red southern, 9s. 2d. a 98. 4d. Con- 
sols, 90}. The fall in the funds is attributed to the fear 
of further complications arising out of the Danish war. 
The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
to 6 per cent. 

Unirep States.—Congress.—The bill to encourage 
foreign immigration has passed the Senate. The House 
of Representatives hus passed a bill to establish a Bureau 
of Freedmen’s affairs in connection with the War Depart- 
ment. Itis to be placed in charge of a commissioner, 
at the annual salary of $4000, to whom is to be reterred 
the adjustment and determination of all questions aris- 
ing ander any laws now existing or hereafter to be en- 
acted concerning persons of African descent, and per- 
sons who are or shall become free by virtue of any pro- 
clamation, law, or military order. The bill, among other 
things, provides for the appointment of assistant com- 
missioners, and other officers, who are t> permit persons 

of African descent, and persons who are or shall become 
free, to occupy, cultivate and improve all lands lying 
within the district now or heretofore in rebellion, which 
lands may have been or may hereafter be abandoned by 
their former owners, and all real estate to which the 
United States shall have acquired title; and to advise 
and aid them when needful, to organize and direct their 
labour, adjust with them their wages and receive all re- 
turns arising therefrom, which shall be duly accounted 





























“for by the commissioner; and all balance, if any there 


be after defraying the churges and expénses of the 
bureau, are to be paid annually into the Treasury of the 
United States. Both Houses have passed a bill impos- 
ing a tax of 60 cents a gallon on all spirits which may 
be distilled and sold, or removed fog consumption or sale 
previous to the first day of Seventh month next. Any 
tax after this time is to be provided for by future legis- 
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lation. An additional tax pf 40 cents per gallon is also | to duty at the seat of. government, and under the ee 
imposed on imported spirits on hand. tion of the President, is charged with the condurs of © 
Virginia.—A cavalry force of 5000 men, under com-| military operations in the armies of the con er 
mand of General Kilpatrick, made a demonstration upon|The Richmond Whig remarks: “The new position to 
Richmond in the early part of last week. The expedi-|which Gen. Bragg has been assigned is an unenviable 
tion crossed the Rapidan at Ely’s Ford, and from thence|one, and is by no means a bed of roses.” Ri 
proceeded to Spottsylvania Court-house, without meet- | papers of the Ist and 2d inst., state that Gen. Kilpatrick ~ 
ing any rebels, but from this point it was more or less | penetrated within three miles of the city. General Lee 
harassed by them. The command was here divided|and General Wise narrowly escaped capture by the - 
into different parties who were to scour the country as | Union troops. About 3000 of the Federal prisoners bays 
they proceeded, and meet at or near Richmond. It was | been sent from Richmond to Georgia, and more will 
arranged that Col. Dablgren should cross the James |bably follow. Rebel accoynts of the late battle nese 
river above Richmond with a part of the force, enter | Lake City, Florida, report the confederate lose in killed 
the city from the south side, and attempt the deliver-|and wounded to be about 800 men. 
ance of the pris6ners on Belle Island. Gen. Kilpatrick,| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 355 The mesh 
with the main body, was to attack the city from the|temperature of the Second month, according to the me 
north if possible at the same time. The movement jcord kept in the Penn. Hospital, was 35.97°. The bi 
failed in consequence of Col. Dahlgren being led astray | temperature 58° and the lowest 5°. The amount of raip 
by the treachery or incompetence of his guide, who took | Qorlan the month, 0.55 inch. The mean temperatureof 
the Union troops on the road to Goochland, many miles |the three winter months is atated to be 34.88°, The- 
west of Richmond. Gen. Kilpatrick came within three | average of the winter temperature for the past sev 
miles of the rebel capital, and entered the entire line of |four years has been 31.30°. The highest winter mean 
defensive works, but by this time the rebels were aroused during that entire period was 38.33°, and, the lowest 





to full activity, and it became evident the movement was | 
a failure. About five hundred rebel troops were eap- | 
tured, but it was impossible to bring them within the | 
Federal lines. The railroads were torn up in various | 
places, and much damage done to mills and other pro- | 
perty on James River. About 150 men became detached 

from Col. Dahigren’s command, and are supposed to 

have fallen into the hands of the rebels. With this ex- 

ception the expedition returned safely, after an absence 

of about three days. Col. Dahlgren is among the mis- 

sing. 

North Carolina.—Late advices from Newbern state, 
that the rebels are massing a large force for a final at- 
tempt to re-possess Newbern, Plymoyth and Washington. 
It is stated that the attack may take place at any mo- 
ment, and is expected to be of the most formidable 
character. ~The Raleigh Confederate states, that the re- 
cent attack on Newbern was only a diversion, soon to be 
followed up by @ heavier demonstration. The rebels 
have one or more iron plated rame which are expected | 
to take part in the attack. A Newbern letter states that 
Jefferson Davis bas suppressed the Raleigh Standard. 

Tennessee.—There are no further reports from the hos- 
tile armies near Chattanooga, or Dalton, Geo. A Knox-| 
ville dispatch says, that Longstreet has sent his wagons 
by railroad to Richmond, and is mounting his men on| 
the horses and mules thus released, and is pressing all 
the animals that can be found. The rebel cavalry were 
still scouring the country to the east of Knoxville. 

Mississippi—The accounts respecting Gen. Sherman’s 
expedition are vagué and unsatisfactory. It seems ono-| 
tain, however, that it has not been near Selma, Ala., 
aud probably has not been out of the State of Missis- 
sippi. According to the rebel accounts, forty-six miles | 











Sherman. The Southern railroad was also destroyed, 
from Meridian to Jackson, and 800 negroes were carried 
off. A Vicksburg letter, of the 27th ult., states that a 
part of the expedition had returned to Jackson, and that 
Gen. Sherman with the remainder of the army was en 
route for the same place. It is said, also, that all the 
railroads on his route had been utterly destroyed. 
Alabama.—The latest New Orleans advices state that 
Admiral Farragut continued his attack on the forts be- 


sent from New Orleans to co-operate in the attack. 

Louisiana.—At the election held on the 22d ult., the 
whole Free State ticket was elected by a large majority. 
Michael Habn was elected Governor of the State. About 
11,000 votes were polled. A delegation of coloured 
freemen of Louisiana have had an interview with Pre- 
sident Lincoln fur the purpose of requesting that the 
coloured people of that State, who were free before the 
rebellion, may have the privilege of suffrage accorded to 
them. The President answered that he saw no reason 
why intelligent black men should not vote, but this was 
not & military question, and he would refer it to the 
Constitutional Convention in Louisiana. 

Florida,— At the most recent dates, all was quiet at 
Jacksonville. The Union army had been reinforced and 
was considered strong enough to repel any attack. Flags 
of truce had communicated with the rebels for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the wounded men who had fallen into 
their hands, but the request was refused. The rebels 
admit their loss in the late battle to have been very 
heavy. General Gilmore was at Jacksonville on the 
29th ult. 

Southern Items.—General Bragg has been appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the confederate forces. The 
official order reads, “ General Braxton Bragg is assigned 


| $9.50. 


26.66°, 

Agriculture in Ohio.—The report of the Ohio Commis. 
sioner of Statistics estimates the aggregate value of the 
agricultural products of the State, in 1862, at $151,863,. 
574. Of this amount the sugar production was worth 
$822,190, and the molasses $1,942,854. The q 
of sugar made was 8,280,000 pounds. Of this 27,000 
pounds were from sorghum, and the rest maple, 4 

Coal in Minnesota.—An extensive bed of coal has been 
discovered on the Cottonwood river, about one hundred 
miles from St. Paul. A company has been formed for 
working the mine, with the expectation of sending the 
coal to St. Paul by the Minnesota river. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. Mew York.—American gold 62 
cent. premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 112, 
Five-twentys, 109. Specie in the New York banks, 
528,918. Balance in the Sub-Treasury, $37,037,959, 
Superfine State flour, $6.45 a $6.60. Shipping Ohio, 
$7.25. Baltimore flour, $6.90 a $7.40. Chicago 
wheat, $1.60 a $1.62; amber Michigan, $1.72 a $1.75 
Oats, 90 a 914. Corn, $1.28 a $1.35. Middlings cotton, 
74a 78 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6 a $6.26; 
extra, $6.50 a $7; family and fancy brands, $7.08 
Prime red wheat, $1.60 a $1.62; white, $1.658 
$1.90. Yellow corn, $1.20. Oats, 82 a 84 cts. The 
market for beef cattle was dull and rather lower. Sales 
of 1750 head at prices ranging fron $8 to $14, a few 
extra sold at $14.50 a $15. Hogs $10 a $12. Of sheep 
10,000 were sold at from 74 to 8} cents per lb. gross. 


‘ RECEIPTS. 
Received from Israel Steer, $160, contributed by 
Friends of Concord Preparative Meeting, Belmont Co, 





of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad were destroyed by Gen.| Ohio; also per R. Hall, £5, from William Ostle 


he rela 
port, Cumberland, England; to be applied for the 
of the freedmen. 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOOIATION. 
Wanted two or three young men to go upon planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Yorktown, to direct and 
assist the freedmen in their farming operations. It will 
be necezsary for them to work with the people. F 
are preferred, but others interested in the cause may be 





low Mobile. Fort Powell was subjected to a furious}equally useful. A moderate salary will be given, Ap 
bombardment. Several regiments of troops have been/| plication may be made to either of the undersigned, 


Joun S. Hituss, 


Philada. 3d mo. 5th, 1864. Saw’t R. Sairusy. 





TO RENT. 

The dwelling house on Main street, Germantown, ad- 
joining the Meeting premises, is about to be vacated; it 
is the desire of the School Committee of Germantow® 
Preparative Meeting of Fetends,to rent the same tos 
suitable Friend’s family. For particulars apply to eithet 

Joun S. Haines, Germantown, Philada. 
Ezra Comrort, . 
Exuiston P. Morrts, 805 Market St., Phil. . 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE Ss 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILAD! 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Wortaine 
ton, M. D. be ‘ 
Application for the Admission of Patients by 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila : 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. ‘ 





Died, on Fourth-day, the 30th of Twelfth month, 


4: 


Townsenp Suanpvess, of this city, in the Tlst iF 


his age. 4 


> 
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